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emaciated face whose smile might mean fortune and
whose frown might mean ruin, spoke except with
deference and bated breath, and some were so
frightened that they could not speak at all.

But with men of letters the Cardinal was always
cordial, and, for him, familiar. One of them stood
before him uncovered, addressing him as he would
his sovereign. The Cardinal bade him sit down and
talk about questions of literature as with any fellow
labourer. If Tennyson had called on Mr. Gladstone,
he would not have been overpowered if politely
asked to sit down; but two hundred and fifty years
ago there was a great gulf between a poet and a
prime minister.

The effect on French society and literature of
the traditions that came down from the H6tel
Rambouillet and the Palais Cardinal was import-
ant and permanent. A century and a half later,
Arthur Young contrasted the reception that was
given in Paris to men eminent in science and liter-
ature, with their position in London. These rela-
tions were beneficial to all parties. A liberal infusion
of men who had gained distinction by their intel-
lectual gifts helped to give to French salons and
French society a life and charm which contrasted
with the dulness of aristocratic society in Germany
and Spain. The social recognition enjoyed by men
of letters enlarged their sphere of observation, some-
times improved their style, and often improved their
manners.

It would be idle to claim for Richelieu all the
credit of these results, but some of it is justly hist reclining in his chair, and who gazed
